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SOME FACTS, EDITORIALS, AND A POLL 


Earnings and Education 

When the Bureau of the Census made a study of earn- 
ings in relation to education for the non-farm population 
as of April 1947, it found that more than a million and 
a half of the nearly 9 million young people 14 through 
17 had dropped out of school at the time of the study. 
The educational equipment of these drop-outs was as 
follows: 970,000 had completed only grammar school; 
559,000 had dropped out while in high school; less than 
100,000 had finished high school. Many of them seem 
headed for the low earning group since the study showed 
that half of the non-farm population who were not high 
school graduates were earning less than $1,806 by the 
time they were from 24 to 44 years of age and less than 
$2,097 at from 45 to 64 years of age. At the correspond- 
ing age periods, half of the high school graduates were 
earning more than $2,403 and more than $2,945. (Labor 
Information Bulletin, August 1948) 


Federal Age Certificates 


State employment or age certificates are accepted as evi- 
dence of age under the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act under yearly cooperative agreements 
with the Department of Labor. Five states are not included 
in the agreements for the current year—Idaho, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas and Washington—either because 
they do not have certification systems or because they do 
not issue certificates that are acceptable as proof of age. 
This is not new for the first four states where Federal age 
certificate$ have had to be issued from the time the law 
went into effect in 1938. It is new in Washington this 
year following a ruling by the Attorney General that the 
Order of the Industrial Welfare Committee requiring 
certificates for minors under 18, which had been in effect 
for many years, was illegal. 


Recommendation of State Labor Department 

The Report of the Rhode Island Department of Labor 
for 1947 recommends compulsory certification of minors 
16 to 18 (now compulsory only to 16) both as a protection 
to employers and minors against illegal employment and 
as a guide to establishmets employing young workers. It 
also recommends an amendment to the child labor law 
giving the Department of Labor the power to determine 
the occupations which are hazardous to minors under 18 
because of the high percentage of accidents to minors and 
the frequency of accidents to young workers shortly after 
they have been employed. “A number of finger injuries 
have been received by young imexperienced foot press 
operators, particularly in jewelry factories,” says the Re- 
port. ‘Several accidents have occurred to young workers 





operating freight elevators. These are often very serious 
accidents. In several cases minors under 16 years of age 
working in markets, have been called on to lift heavy 
weights such as sacks of potatoes and cases of canned goods, 
and have received back strains and ruptures.” 


Children Who Were Maimed 


Wisconsin reports in its 1947 double or treble indemnity 
cases of accidents to. illegally employed minors: 

A 16 year old boy working in a garage who had to have 
his foot amputated. 

A 16 year old boy working in a meat market who cut 
his foot and leg so badly with a knife that his foot and 
four-fifths of hisleg had to be amputated. 

A 16 year old boy working in a meat market who caught 
his hand in the meat grinder and lost 4 fingers. 

A 15 year old boy working in a retail store who had to 
have his hand amputated at the wrist and a 16 year old 
boy working in a similar store who suffered a skull fracture. 

A 17 year old boy who lost an eye working in a veneer 
mill and a 16 year old boy who had both eyes badly burned 
by electricity while working for an electrical appliance 
concern. 


Child Labor and Poor Schools 


A recent editorial in the Journal Enquirer, Grayson Ken- 
tucky, had the following to say about the connection be- 
tween child labor and poor school systems: 

The proportion of child lebor has always been high in Ken- 
tucky but it is steadily declining. The cause can be credited to 
better functioning school systems and rigid laws passed that 
require school attendance. Until the last few years, required 
school attendance was weakly supported in the state. 

Each year we can see the gratifying results of our better 
school systems and as they continue to improve, youth will go 
to school longer, finish more grades and be ready for work at 
a later age. This will be one of the greatest factors in reducing 
child labor in Kentucky and simultaneously, it will build toward 
a higher education level. This in turn will be a very valuable 
asset for Kentucky’s designs for the future. 

Illiteracy in Mississippi 


Another editorial, in the Leader Call, Laurel, Mississippi, 
quotes from the recent Census Bureau report on illiteracy 
which shows that the illiteracy rate today is 2.7% of the 
population as compared with 6.5% in 1920, and goes on 
to say: 

The report shows that there is room for improvement. There 
are only 2,700,000 illiterates [over 14 years of age, but there 
are 8,200,000 persons above 14 who are ‘‘functional illiterates”’ 


—they have had no more than four years of school. And in 
farm areas, the illiteracy rate is 5 per cent. 

Certainly in Mississippi the compulsory education law is 

ignored by any and all who wish to do so. Our low literacy 
(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
count has been attributed too often to our colored population. 
We know of hundreds of whites who are just as cool toward 
a common school education for their children as anybody, any- 
where. Unless and until all of us realize that a day in school 
is worth the sacrifice it means, in the cotton field, in the 
cotton mill, in the grocery store or wherever a boy can pick 
up a few dollars by chance, we'll not entirely conquer this 
problem of illiteracy in Mississippi. 
We are getting along but we could go much faster. 


Another Dubious Poll 


Opinion polls may not have much standing after the 
recent national election. Another one which is open to 
doubt was reported in the October 1948 issue of The 
American School Board Journal under the heading “Youth 
Explodes Myth: They Do Like School.” 

The Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People made a 
“nationwide survey” and came up with the findings that 
79% of the teen-agers like school and that those in high 
school grades are slightly more favorable to school than 
those in lower grades. The per cent favorable in the high 
school grades is reported to be 78% in the 9th grade, 80% 
in the 10th grade, 81% in the 11th grade and 80% in 
the 12th grade. 

In view of the well-established facts that 50% of the 
students who enroll in high school drop out before they 
finish, and that the large majority of these drop-outs leave 
from the 9th and 10th grades, the pollsters again seem to 
ae produced findings which are somewhat wide of the 

acts. 


PREVIEW OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


HE American Parents Committee, Inc., organized last 

year to promote measures for the health, welfare and 
educational needs of American children, has called a Con- 
ference to Preview Legislation for Children in the 81st 
Congress. 

There will be two meetings of the Conference—one in 
Washington, D. C. on November 23 and one in New 
York City on November 30—at which proposals for legis- 
lation will be presented and discussed. The .program will 
be similar for the two meetings. Legislative proposals will 
be outlined by eleven national organizations actively con- 
cerned in promoting federal measures which affect chil- 
dren. The National Child Labor Committee will présent 
proposals for changes needed in the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to simplify administration, 
prevent evasions, make provisions apply to employment in 
agriculture “during the hours when schools are in session” 


instead of ‘while legally required to attend school,” and 
extend coverage to Western Union messengers and other 
children in interstate commerce industries not now covered 
because of faulty wording of the law. It will also go on 
record as a continuing supporter of other bills under dis- 
cussion—the Federal Aid to Education bill, the National 


School Health Services bill and measures to improve con- - 


ditions of migrant labor. 

The program for the morning and afternoon sessions 
of both the Washington and New York meetings is as 
follows: 


Morning Session (9:30 to 12:30) 

Social Security Act Revisions Affecting Children 
American Public Welfare Association 

Federal Aid to Education 
National Education Association 

Public School Survey and Construction Bill 
American Parents Committee 

Local Public Health Services Bill 
National Advisory Committee on Local Health Units 

National Health Insurance Legislation 
Committee for the Nation’s Health 

The National School Health Services Bill 
American Parents Committee 

Children in Migrant Families 
National Citizens Council for Migrant Labor 


Afternoon Session (2:00 to 5:00) 
1949-50 Appropriations for the National School Lunch 
Program 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Public Housing and Slum Clearance 
National Public Housing Conference 

Child Labor Proposals 
National Child Labor Committee 

National Child Research Institute Bill 
American Parents Committee 

Public Library Service Demonstration Bill 
American Library Association 

UN International Children’s Emergency Fund 
U. S. Committee for the Children’s Fund 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR FUNCTIONS 


HE Secretary of Labor has issued an Order defining 
the functions of the Child Labor Branch of the 


- Wage and Hour Division and also of the Bureau of Labor 


Standards in the field of child labor. 

This Order gives the Child Labor Branch of the Wage 
and Hour Division broader functions than it was previ- 
ously thought it might have as a unit of an enforcement 
agency, by stating that the Branch ‘‘shall foster better 
working conditions for minors, and except as provided 
in paragraph 3 [paragraph 3 defines the child labor func- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor Standards}, shall develop 
and shall promote standards for their employment pro- 
tection and measures for advancing their opportunities for 
suitable employment. The Branch shall, in a manner con- 
sistent with the duties conferred upon the Bureau of Labor 
Standards by paragraph 3, advise with other bureaus in 
the Department and with state and other public and private 
agencies and with individuals on these and other matters 
affecting young workers, shall collect information on these 
matters, and shall make available through consultation and 
otherwise, its. special resources, information, and experi- 
ence in meeting problems involving working minors, and 
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shall perform such other related duties as the Secretary of 
Labor shall by regulation or Order require.’ 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, under the Order, ‘‘shall, 
with respect to state legislation concerning the employ- 
ment of young workers and the administration of such 
state laws, formulate, develop and promote standards, 
render technical and advisory assistance to the states and 
develop, publish and distribute materials relating to such 
laws and their administration.” : 

Broadening the functions of the Child Labor Branch 
in the general field of child labor and youth employment 
is a desirable development but the Order makes it difficult 
to differentiate between the responsibilities now assigned 
to the Branch “to develop and promote standards for their 
employment protection” and to “advise with . . . state and 
other public and private agencies and with individuals on 
these and other matters affecting young workers” and the 
responsibilities assigned to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Secretary of Labor is endeavoring to conserve child 
labor functions, reduced and scattered by Congressional 
action, which had previously existed as a unit, first in the 
Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, and subse- 
quently in the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards. The result appears to 
be overlapping of functions which the Child Labor Branch 
and the Bureau of Labor Standards may be able to work 
out cooperatively so as not to get their lines crossed but 
state officials, agencies and individuals will find themselves 
puzzled to know which problems and services are the 
province of the Branch and which of the Bureau. 


ON BEHALF OF MIGRANTS 


HE first annual meeting of the National Citizens’ 

. Council for Migrant Labor was held in Washington, 
D. C., on October 21 and 22. This organization came into 
being a year ago, when Congress dropped the Federal 
migrant labor program, in order to keep before the pub- 
lic the sub-standard living and employment conditions to 
which most agricultural migrant workers and their chil- 
dren would return with the discontinuance of Federal 
services which had provided for at least some of the mi- 
grant workers the only decent living quarters, and the only 
health and welfare services they had ever known while 
following the crops. Only a few states have done anything 
for the welfare of migrants. The long range objective, 
which the Council set for itself at its organization meeting, 
was to develop plans for the reestablishment of an adequate 
Federal program for migrants and for implementation of 
the Federal-State-Local recommendations contained in the 
report of the Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant 
Labor. Until this can be accomplished, most migrants will 
continue to live in makeshift shelters, indescribably filthy, 
with sewage and sanitary facilities at primitive levels. 
Health, welfare, and recreational services will be largely 
unavailable, or beyond the means of many. Children of 
migrants will have little opportunity to go to school for 
the families don’t stay long in any one place and many 
schools discourage, or are apathetic about, attendance of 
migrant children temporarily in the state. For economic 
reasons, for lack of child care centers or any activity pro- 
gram, most of the children, even the very young ones, 
will go. on working side by side with their parents picking 


cotton, beans, fruit and many other crops for excessively 
long hours. 

The Council’s membership includes representatives of 

the clergy, welfare agencies, labor unions, public. health 
associations, consumer groups, parent associations, and 
public-spirited citizens throughout the Nation. Mrs. 
Zimand, who is a member of the Council’s Board of Di- 
rectors, and Mr.. Markoff, our new legislative field secre- 
tary, represented the National Child Labor Committee at 
the Council meeting. 
- The ambitious program which the Council formulated 
when it met last year has not made much headway. Reports 
given at this year’s meeting on developments in different 
parts of the country, showed that although some progress 
has been made here and there, the enormous work of 
developing programs which will really improve the lot 
of our migrant workers is still ahead. Recognizing the 
limitations of personnel and finances, a more modest and 
realizable program was approved by the Council for this 
coming year. Among other things, the Council will press 
for the enactment of legislation which would provide child 
care centers for migrant children, and for an amendment 
to Federal child labor laws which would make it illegal 
to employ young children in agriculture during hours when 
schools are in session. 

A dramatic incident occurred during the Council’s meet- 
ing which focused a sharp spotlight on one aspect of the 
problem. During the night, American immigration authori- 
ties deliberately permitted the illegal entry of 5,000 Mexi- 
can farm workers at the Texas border. Once on American 
soil, they were placed under technical arrest and “paroled” 
to growers so that they could pick crops. As a result of 
this incident, Mexico immediately cancelled the labor 
agreement it had signed with the United States last Feb- 
ruaty, which had set forth the conditions under which 
Mexican farm workers could be employed on Texas crops 
including the wage rate. The Council passed a resolution 
calling on all authorities to enforce our immigration laws 


in order to protect wage and health standards of American 
farm workers. S. M. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
: CONFERENCE 


WELL-ATTENDED conference on the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill was held in Washington, D. C. 


_ in the headquarters building of the National Education 


Association, October 23, 1948. A representative of the 
National Child Labor Committee, Francis J. Bassett, Spe- 
cialist in Educational Problems, attended along with one 
hundred and eighty representatives from interested lay 
organizations, state education associations, professional 
groups and local education associations. 

Dr. Willard Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
presided over the morning session and Dr. Karl Berns, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, presided during the after- 
noon session. 

During the morning session, the need for Federal aid 
to assist the states more nearly to equalize educational op- 
portunity in public elementary and secondary schools was 
presented. It was pointed out that there are wide disparities 
in the distribution of children and of wealth; that, as a 
tule, the states with the most children to be educated per 
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1,000 population are those which are also least able, finan- 
cially, to provide adequate schools; that without Federal 
aid many states and communities cannot do the job that 
needs to be done. Approximately 4,000,000 children of 
school age are not enrolled in any school at this time. 
Approximately 2,800,000 persons 14 years of age and up 
are illiterate. Over 8 million in this age group have less 
than a 5th grade education. During World War II more 
than 650,000 men were rejected for military service be- 
cause of educational deficiencies. , 


The provisions of S. 472, which passed the Senate in 
the 80th Congress and which undoubtedly will be rein- 
troduced in the 81st Congress where its chances of enact- 
ment may be good, were briefly reviewed: (1) The bill 
authorized $300,000,000 annually to aid the states in fi- 
nancing their public schools. (2) These funds were author- 
ized for apportionment to the states without Federal en- 
croachment on state controls over educational policy and 
for any school purposes for which state or local funds 
could legally be expended. (3) Such funds were to be 
apportioned to the states in direct ratio to (a) need and (b) 
state-plus-local effort to finance education, and in indirect 
ratio to (c) the ability of the respective states to support their 
public schools. (4) “Just and equitable” apportionment of 
Federal funds was specified inthe bill for separate schools 
maintained for minority racial groups. (5) The funds 
were to be distributed to, and expended only by, public 
agencies under public control. 

Objections to Federal aid to education were discussed 
along with the question raised by the Child Labor Commit- 
tee representative of how it may be possible to guarantee that 
the funds going to states where there is segregation in 
education will be distributed equitably. It was noted by 
discussion participants, especially prominent Negro edu- 
cators present, that past experience had shown this to be 
areal problem. | 

In the afternoon the general conference broke up into 
four workshops: I. Informing the members of local groups; 
II. Informing the public; HI. Working with local and 
state political leaders; IV. Working effectively with mem- 
bers of Congress. , 

The major recommendations of Workshop I were: (1) 
The Federal aid objective is worthy of the backing of all 
local education associations with both time and funds. 
(2) Local associations, lay and others, should make every 
effort to: inform their memberships of the need for equal- 
izing educational opportunity. (3) The basic facts to be 
stressed in informing the members of local groups on the 
Federal aid objective should be that inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities now existing among and within the 
states are shocking and inexcusable, and that these inequali- 
ties cannot be met without financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. Among major Workshop I proposals 
were: (1) Education and legislative committee chairmen 
of local lay organizations should be contacted personally 
and the facts about Federal aid should be studied with 
them. (2) There must be cooperative effort by lay citizens 
and teachers in the promotion of the drive for Federal aid 
to education. (3) All local organizations should devote 
an early meeting to the study of the need for Federal aid 
to education. 


Workshop II emphasized the following: (1) Parent- 


teacher associations should take the lead in organizing a 
drive to inform the public on the need for Federal aid to 
education. (2) The press offers a medium for disseminating 
information about Federal aid to education. (3) Civic 
clubs should be informed. (4) Town Hall meetings over 
the local radio would be helpful (scripts for these broad- 
casts are obtainable from the Press and Radio Division of 
the NEA). This Workshop stressed the importance of 
support and leadership by lay organizations as the key to 
success. Teachers and lay groups were urged to use the 
following in promoting the program: 1. It Pays: NEA 
Personal Growth Leaflet. 2. Pop Rings the Bell: A motion 


picture obtainable from the National School Service In- 
stitute. 


Workshop III recommended the following, among other 
measures, in working with local and state political leaders: 
(1) Permanent councils of lay people and teachers should 
be organized, on the state, congressional and local levels, 
to work for the improvement of education. (2) The NEA 
should prepare materials presenting down-to-earth argu- 
ments for Federal aid to education, especially answering 
the question, ‘““Why should wealthy states favor Federal 
aid?”” (3) The importance of Federal aid to the national 
defense should be stressed in view of the present 72% 
draft rejections for various reasons including poor health 
and inadequate education. (4) State lay and professional 
associations should cooperate in a plan to contact Governors. 


Workshop IV, Working effectively with Members of 
Congress, in which the representative of the National Child 
Labor Committee participated, included in its recommen- 
dations: (1) Reintroduction of a bill for Federal aid to 
education, similar to the S. 472 of the 80th Congress, and 
full effort to get bi-partisan support in the Senate and 
House. (2) Determination by the NEA, and other support- 
ing organizations of education, of policy on other legislation 
in the field, such as the school construction bill, introduced 
actually as an alternative to S. 472 (the school construc- 
tion bill was favored as a supplement to S. 472, not an al- 
ternative). (3) Opposition by the majority of the panel 
to dedicated tax programs, such as the Tidelands Oil Re- 
serve, to finance Federal aid to education. (4) A delegation 
of outstanding individuals representing many national or- 
ganizations to wait upon the newly elected President on 
this bill. (Since President Truman is in favor of this legis- 
lation, such a delegation may not be necessary now.) (5) 
Organization of special committees on Federal aid'to edu- 
cation in every Congressional district. (6) Efforts to get 
individual business men to support Federal aid as most 
business organizations as such are opposed to it. 


The general conference reconvened in the afternoon 
and acted favorably on the following motions: (1) To des- 
ignate January 1-15 as a period for all organizations to 
make an intensive nationwide drive to inform everyone of 
the need for Federal aid to education. (2) To ask each 
state association to confer with the Governor on the prob- 
lem of equalizing educational opportunity throughout the 
Nation. (3) To recommend that a bill similar to $.472 be 
reintroduced at the earliest possible date and that it be in- 
troduced under bi-partisan sponsorship. 


“Action,” the Chairman said, “is the keynote of this 
conference.” F.J.B. 
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